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Bellingham's Anniversary quilt is on display in the main corridor 
of the Town Hall It was made by a group of Bellingham women for our 
Bicentennial year--1976. 


We have recently come into possession of the following letter. 


UOTE: 
: The REAL story of the Bicentennial Quilt will not be found in any 
history book. Its chapters were written with the sweat, tears, laugh- 
ter and tender, loving care of the 25 quilters who gathered each Monday 
evening in my basement to create a lasting memorial to the Bicentennial 
year. 


All ages from seven up to "I'll never tell", with capabilities from 
beginner to expert, worked on this quilt. Some came to observe and stay- 
ed to help. My husband,Bill, kept the fire going in our wood-burning 
stove and I always kept a kettle of water hot for "coffee breaks" (well 
-.-nearly always!). 
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Our scrap bags gave us many surprises. It would be impossible to 
recall all of the many Searches that went on for just the right piece 
of cloth that was needed for each window, tree or building, but a few 
"finds" do come to mind. Lil Fielder finally found just the right 
piece of burlap that made a perfect "dirt road" for her block, and we 
found just the right piece of paisley print the Elaine Racine used for 
St. Brendan's windows. Lucille Simonini, who drove from the other sige 
of Woonsocket and missed only one meeting due to a blizzard, brought ~ 
a 'goody bag' that produced many of our needed pieces. In it, we found 
a "piece of snow" that Ruth Morin needed for the snow drift in front 
of St. Blaise Church! Violet Mowry's "rocks" in the South School block 
were tiny pieces of material in different textures.’ Finding the right 
"red" for bricks in the "old" chimneys and "new" buildings was as ex- 
citing as Jean Pleau's finding the "water" to use under the Keystone 
Bridge. Annette Caya wasn't as lucky. She spent four days making doz- 
ens of seed stitches to createthe stucco-look for Assumption Church. 
The right piece of gold cloth was in the bag for Sandra Barnes' North 
Baptist Church block, but the many stitches she made to "lead" the win- 
dows took many hours of work and much patience. 


The Log Cabin Quilt was a cinch to put together, but the Colonial 
Star presented many problems. The prints were hard to find and the 
pattern was difficult to assemble. Many learned the hard way to set 
star points, and the frequent admonition to "take that seam out and 
try again" was very discouraging. However, the ladies' natural stubborn- 
ness and determination finally paid off and in March, after five and 
one-half months, all of the work was finished. 


Out of unbelievable chaos came three completely hand-sewn quilts, 
two of which were raffled to pay for all expenses, including a portable 
glass case for the permanent housing of the Bicentennial Quilt. 


The lasting friendships made was the best "fringe benefit" of the 
whole adventure. The quilters gave me a surprise birthday party in 
March. The buffet dinner was topped off with a beautiful "Crazy Quilt 
Cake" baked by Muriel Locklin. It was a terrific party, enjoyed by all. 
The Quilters are presently sewing on a "Friendship Quilt" for Bill and 
me. and that is a beautiful labor of love, in the trues'Spizit of “goa. 


Gladys Glockner. 


The following picture shows some of the women at work... 
Gladys Glockner was a remarkable woman and we're so pleased to be in 
possession of this acco i of hers,.,BHS 
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1976 Anniversary Quilters: Gladys Glockner,. 

Simonini, Imelda Sonier, Violette Mowry, Frieda Klemann, 
Lillian Fielder, Adolpha Yerka, Agnes Westerback, Ruth 
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A PROVINCIAL MUSTER ROLL 


The following is a list of names of soldiers, their rank and 
place of residence from a roll titled "Muster Roll of Captain 
Eleazer Wheelock & Comp(iled) from Octr 11th to Octr 31ith 1723": 


NAMES QUALITY OF WHAT TOWN 
Eleazer Wheelock Capt. Medfield 
Timothy Clark Lieut. Medway 
Samuel Sady Cornit Medfield 
Oliver Hayward Corporal Bellingham 
Josiah Hawes Corporal Wrentham 
Nathaniel Heaton Corporal Wrentham 
John Adams Trumpeter Wrentham 
Michael Medcalf Trumpeter Medway 
Ephraim Wheelock Clerk Medfield 
Seth Clark Pvt Medfield 
Joseph Allyn Pvt Medfield 
Joseph Draper Pvt Medfield 
Job Partridge Pvt Medfield 
Eliazer Thompson Pvt Medfield 
Ebenezer Mason Pvt Medfield 
Joseph Wight Pvt Medfield 
Moses How Pvt Medfield 
Samuel Morse Pvt Medfield 
James Barns Pvt Medfield 
Michael Lovell Pvt Medfield 
Joseph Thompson Pvt Bellingham 
Samuel Cutler Pvt Bellingham 
John Hayward Pvt Bellingham 
Nathaniel Nelson Pvt Bellingham 
John Thompson Pvt Bellingham 
Benjamin Albee Pvt Mendon 
Joseph Taft Pvt Mendon 
James Wood Pvt Mendon 
Samuel Wood Pvt Mendon 
John Emerson Pvt Mendon 
Solomon Wood Pvt Mendon 
John Jones(?) Pvt Mendon 
Ebenezer Metcalf Pvt Wrentham 
Jonathan Whitney Pvt Wrentham 
Benjamin Haws Pvt Wrentham 
Josiah Morse Pvt Medway 
Henry Garnsay Pvt Medway 
Thomas Hartshorne Pvt Sawmill 
Robert Allyn Pvt Sawmill 
George Allyn Pvt Sawmill 

--- Leonard Pvt Worcester 
Richard Wheeler Pvt Worcester 
James Heaton Pvt Rut land 
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"Isaac Shepard: Bellingham,s Expert on China" 


James J. Buckley 


Because General Isaac Shepard was being wined and dined by the 
citizens of Bellingham. his civil war exploits and his friendship 
with General U.S. Grant soon became well known throughout the town. 
But being a newcomer to Bellingham, Shepard was reluctant to share 
all the facts of his life with his new friends and neighbors for 
fear that they might conclude he was boastful .- and egotistical. 
That is why his activities after the close of the Civil War were 
not generally known until he lived in Bellingham for many months. 


After being mustered out of the army, Shepard decided to be- 
come involved in the newspaper business. Almost immediately he ob- 
tained the position of managing editor of the "Missouri Democrat" 
which was then considered to be the leading Republican newspaper 
west of the Mississippi River. Plunging into state politics, Shep- 
ard became the Chairman of Missouri's Republican Party. In 1870, 
he was appointed adjutant general of the state's militia. Short- 
ly thereafter, President Ulysses S. Grant asked Shepard to assume 
the part-time position of Appraiser of Merchandise in St. Louis. 
Since Shepard was well settled in St. Louis and that was where his 
newspaper was published, he accepted Grant's appointment. 


At no time did he anticipate that this appointment was to 
lead to an even-greater and far more important position in the near 
future. As he and his family gathered together on New Year's Eve, 
December 1871, Shepard had not the least inkling that before 1872 
was finished, he would become the most powerful American in China. 


Bellingham residents were unaware of their newcomer's associ- 
ation with China. One of the other guests offhandedly asked General 
Shepard if he had any knowledge of China. It was only then, that 
Shepard admitted that he had been the U.S. Consul in China for 
twelve years. 


As surprised as his Bellingham listeners were to hear this news, 
Shepard was even more surprised when President Grant asked him in 
1872 to assume that post. Indeed, Shepard was completely at a loss 
to understand why Grant selected him. He freely admitted to having 
absolutely no knowledge of China other than the bits and pieces 
of information which the average citizen knew about China in 1872, 
and Shepard certainly knew nothing about any Chinese dialect. So, 
when he arrived at the White House to discuss the proposed agree= 
ment with the President, Shepard was quite ready to refuse the app- 
Ointment. 


It is a tribute to President Grant's power of persuasion that 
Shepard was eventually convinced that he was the man for the job. 
Grant accomplished this feat by emphasizing the fact that he didn't 
care if Shepard knew nothing about the language and next to nothing 
about the country. Grant was interested in having someone in China 
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whom the President could trust and who would follow the U.S.Poli- 
cies exactly. Besides, based upon Shepard's war record, Grant felt 
confident that the man who was able to deal with the ex-slaves so 
well and patiently, would have no trouble working well with per- 
sons of another race far removed from his native country. 


Shepard found out soon after arriving in China that he would 
need all his skills to cope with the situation he found himself in. 


When the Civil War ended, Southerners tried to import as many 
Chinese as possible in order to make up for the absence of slaves 
They were not able to attract enough Chinese, but the idea of going 
to the United States which previously had not occured to the people 
of China, suddenly became a viable alternative to the misery they 
were experiencing in China. 


The first recorded Chinese to immigrate to our country. was in 
1848, but the real influx began in 1852 when 18,000 Chinese set- 
tled in San Francisco in that one year. 


The white gold miners barred the Chinese from panning for gold, 
so in order to survive, the Chinese became workers on the trans-con- 
tinental railroad project. By 1868, a treaty was signed which all- 
owed unlimited immigration from our country to theirs, and vice 
versa. As a result, many missionaries settled in China in order 
to spread the word about their religions. It became Shepards job 
to protect these citizens while they were in China. This was a monu- 
mental task since the country was so huge and Shepard had a limited 
staff. But in time of crisis, it was he to whom the missionaries 
and U.S. Businessmen turned, since he was the highest ranking of- 
ficial in China for the twelve years, beginning with 1872. 


In addition, because each potential immigrant to the U.S. had 
to be interviewed and cleared by the U.S.Consulate in China, 
Shepard found himself steadily besieged by an ever-growing number 
of people eager to leave that Asiatic country. On average, 16,000 
Chinese arrived in the United States each year and it was Shepard's 
responsibility to directly or indirectly screen all 16,000 and to 
process their paperwork. 


As if protecting U.S.Missionaries and processing an average 
of 16,000 Chinese immigrants per year was not enough to occupy 
Shepard's time, he also had to be alert to the attempts periodically 
made by the European: countries to annex parts of China for them- 
selves. Our policy was "China for the Chinese" and so Shepard 
consistently interfered in the land-grabbing begun by Germany, 
France, England and other European powers. This did not make him 
very popular among the other foreign governments, but Shepard did 
not allow a little unpopularity to deter him from accomplishing his 
job. After all, he had taken the unpopular responsibility of lead- 
ing the ex-slaves during the Civil War, so carrying out a policy 
against his fellow diplomats did not upset Shepard. 


In addition to all these tasks, Shepard also had to cope with 
a culture and government which did not resemble U.S.Democracy in 
any way. 
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When Shepard reached China, it was during the middle of the 
Tao-Kuang period of the Manchu Dynasty. The rulers of the Chinese 
Empire were becoming more corrupt than ever before. The Empress 
manipulated the corrupt warlords and their lieutenants behind the 
back of her husband. Payoffs had to be made to get anything accom- 
plished. All foreigners were considered to be inferior and any 
agreement made with any of them could be cancelled at the whim of 
any member of the royal family or a warlord. 


Somehow, Shepard was able to survive in this hotbed of intrigue 
and treachery, but also did a better than average job of represent- 
ing the interests of his nation through the dozen years he was sta- 
tioned in China. Although he learned some conversational Cantonese, 
he never became proficient in any Chinese dialect because the lan- 
guage is so difficult but additionally, it didn't seem to matter to 
the Chinese whether or not a foreigner spoke their language. 


In 1884, the Republican control of the White House, begun with 
the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, came to an end with the 
election of Democrat Grover Cleveland to the Presidency. Shepard 
immediately began to pack his bags, knowing full well that a Dem- 
ocrat would be appointed to take his place. Shepard became angry, 
however when he was informed that an ex-Confederate officer was go- 
ing to be his replacement. 


During 1885 and 1886. Shepard lived in the Greater Boston area 
but he eventually decided that he wanted to become a gentleman farm- 
er in a rustic setting where he could live amiably for the rest of 
his days. Not surprisingly, when he visited Bellingham, he was 
pleased with what he saw. That is why Shepard settled in Bellingham. 
But it was his reputation and reluctantly-told stories that made 
him the main topic of conversation in Bellingham throughout 1887 
and made him the man most often invited out to dine. 
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BELLINGHAM FIRE DEPARTMENT -1969- 
Ist row — Lt. Thomas Kozak, Lt. Kenneth Bogan, Capt. Oscar Trudeau, Dept, Chief Roland Trottier, Chief Thayer, Capt. Robert 


Kempton, Capt. Alfred Richard, Lt. Salvatore Pilla. : 


2nd row — Alarm Supt. Normand Trudeau, Richard Bourcier, John Kozak, Robert Mowry, Donald Short, George Giguere, Joseph 
Cushing, Thomas Kierstad, Ambulance Rescue Lt. William Marcoux. 


3rd row — Ambulance Rescue Capt, Marcel Crepeau, Tony Marcotte, Raymond Recore, William Vicini, John Ridolfi, William 
Elzroth and Leonard Hailey. 
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GROWING UP IN THE 20s & 30s 

There were joys and horrors growing up 
in the Depression years. However, it was a 
great time to be a kid. After an endless 
summer Of Swimming, hay riding, roller skat- 
ing, biking, lying in a hammock reading or 
just enjoying a quiet afternoon with friends, 
ali of a sudden it was time to go back to 
school. 

Due to almost daily swimming, we didn't 
take many baths during the summer. However, 
the night before school started you were 
in the tub getting scrubbed and your hair 
washed. You were also expected to be in bed 
early. No more staying out with friends 
until 10 P.M. It was a sad time of year with 
the leaves turning color and falling. Yet, 
it was kind of nice seeing all your friends 
you hadn't seen since June. The weather 
was still warm enough to enjoy being outside 
during recess and after school. 

When parents and kids raked leaves into 
piles they were soon scattered by the kids 
jumping into them. Before the first hard 
frost the whole family would be in the 
garden harvesting the summer produce and 
mothers and grandmothers would be busy can- 
ning. We could always tell whcse mom made 
picalili the day before. We reeked of the 
odor wnen we got on the bus. 

October and November were cold months. 
Saws could be heard all over town as folks 
were getting in their winter supply of wood. 
You always knew who was having coal deliver- 
ed by the sound of it going down the chute 
into the cellar. As the days grew colder, 
ice began to form on the ponds. Many times 
we'd go skating after a big Thanksgiving 
dinner. The exercise and the cold perked up 
our appetite for more turkey and pumpkin pie. 

Our next respite from homework was Christ- 
mas vacation. It was a great season of ant- 
icipation. We'd pick evergreen in the woods 
for making wreaths and hunt around until we 
found the perfect tree for our dads to cut. 
When it was brought in the house and decor- 
ated, it was time to wrap presents after 
hours of shopping trying to get the most 
from our small allowance. When all was done 
we hoped it would snow and it usually did. 
After dinner and the gifts were opened, we'd 
head for a hill dragging our sleds. Aftera 
couple of hours we'd head home soaking wet 
and half frozen. Our vacation ended all too 
soon and it was back to school. By then it 
was flu season and the class room reeked of 
camphor or garlic as most kids had one or 
the other strung around their necks to ward 
off colds etc. 
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‘of the time were The Object of My Affection, 


Girls wore dresses to school and in the 
winter we wore those horrible, ribbed, cotton 
stockings held up by a waist with garters. 
The boys wore knickers and high boots. One 
leg of the knickers always seemed to behangin 
down. Remember those awful haircuts? We 
were far from glamorous - looking more like 
rag muffins. 

School was different too. Here in town 
there were two grades in one classroom. Ther 
were slate black boards, oiled floors, desks 
bolted to the floor and a pendulum clock. All 
the teachers were strict, kids punished by 
being put in the corner or closet, given a 
rattan or even the strap. Needless to say, 
classrooms were quiet and kids behaved or else 
Teachers were dedicated and spent extra time 
with kids having trouble with a subject. Ma 
and English seemed most important, especially 
the times table and parts of speach. Spellin 
was important and we often had spelling bees. 
Fridays we'd have music or art. We'd often 
make gifts for our mothers for Christmas of 
Mother's Day. 

This was the era of marathon dances, Amos 
and Andy, Lowel Thomas, Fibber Magee and Moll 
and Major Bowes Amature Hour. Popular songs 


The Isle of Capri, Boo Hoo, Lazy Bones,Have 
You Ever Been Lonely and many others that 
are classics now. How we enjoyed roller skat 
ing to Tales From The Vienna Woods. 

After a cold winter, spring was most wel- 
come. I was allowed to shed my long ribbed 
stockings the first of April. I never told 
my mother I nearly froze waiting for the bus. 
I would rather freeze than wear those awful 
stockings. . 

Dad's would often resole shoes during the 
Depression, especially if there was a big 
familv. Shoes were expensive. If there was 
a hole in the sole, a piece of cardboard 
would be slipped in the shoe but it quickly 
wore out. Some kids put a piece of linoleum 
in theirs. I remember Arthur Godfrey saying 
he used to ink the bottom of his foot where 
the hole was so the kids wouldn't know his 
shoes were worn out. Kid's feet grew fast so 
new shoes were always bought at least a half 
size too big. Until we grew into them we all 
sported blisters on our heels. Coats and 
jackets were also bought in larger sizes so 
we could get two winters out of them. The 
first winter the sleeves hung over your hands 
The second winter the sleeves were above your 
wrist. If a kid had a quick growth spurt, th 
sleeves would be pulling away from the body 
of the coat or they walked funny. 


We played horse shoes with real horse 
shoes that the blacksmith left behind. 
rollerskates were the clamp on kind that 
would often come undone and send us flying. 
Our dads would make us whistles out of a 
poplar branch and also try to teach us how 
to make a kite and fly it. Our pleasures 
were small and inexpensive but there was 
never a complaint. I guess you never miss 
What you've never had. 

Those of us who grew up in the Depression 
era have many memories to share with the 
younger generation..... back when the world 
was young and so were we. 

F.M.M. 


Bing Crosby sang the following song many 
years ago. 
Where the Morning Glories Grow. 


I wanna wake up in the morning 
Where the morning glories grow, 
Where the sun comes a-peeping 
Into where I'm sleeping 

And the songbirds say, "Hello!" 


I wanna ramble in the wildwoods 
Where the rippling waters flow 
And go drifting back to childhood 
Where the morning qlories grow. 


All the way back to my childhood 
Where the morning glories grow. 


DEATHS 


Wilfred (Willie) Arcand 
Claire A. St. Laurent 
Gerold Burke 

Henry J. Evers 

Mabel L. Atkinson 
Darlene A. (Trotta) Larsen 
Claudette S. Cousineau 
Donald Burlingame 
Edmund J. Darling 
Cecile A. Dalpe 

Eugenia Petrosian 


Joseph C. Giordano 


DONATIONS 


Our 


QUESTIONS? & ANSWERS! 


QUESTION: What sort of foods did 
our early settlers eat? 

ANSWER: Menus were not particularly 
varied, or for that matter, very 
appetizing. 

This, of course, was mostly due 
to the foods that were available. 
Potatoes, some grains including the 
plentiful Indian corn, pork, a few 
varieties of fruit (none of which 
even resembled our apples and pears 
of today), and a few root crops 
were all they had. 

Wild berries were 
season, there was no 
the closest thing to 
pork sausage. 

Some of this situation came about 
because farmers of that time were 
hard pressed to even keep the family 
and livestock fed. Agriculture was 
far from being the science it later 
became, and a poor growing season 
severely limited an already meager 
food supply. Also, the stony, grav- 
elly soil in many sections of our 
area was not favorable for farming. 

Meal preparation wasn't all that 
complicated. Almost everything was 
cooked in large iron frypans, or 
boiled in iron kettles or pots over 
an open fire. 

Frying pans were greased with 
lard made on the premises, and into 
the pan went the ingredients for 
pies made from fruit, pork or beef. 
Doughnuts, quite unlike those we 
have today, rounded out the farmer's 
Staple fare. 

Nothing was wasted; leftovers 
went into a pot to simmer to make 
soup for the next meal. 

Depending on the nature of the 
leftovers, a stew might be prepared 


harvested in 
ice cream, and 
hot dogs was 


Jim Patrick 

Toni Picariello 

Shirley (Cowan) Bonvino 
Emilo Cubellis 

Jennie Kozak 

Russell Wilson 

Betty & Rich Hendrickson 
Frances Schooley 


instead of soup. 

But not all was hardship; there 
was usually a cooling glass of cider 
at the end of the weary farmer's 
long - and tasteless - day. 
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CORRECTION 


|Quacking Donald Duck Gets 
Fine Reception In Milford 


Clarence (Quack) Nash, the man 
with the voice that gave birth to 
Donald Duck of cartoon fame, vis- 
ited Milford yesterday and thrilled 
everyone he met—young and old 
alike. 

Mr. Nash, accompanied by Don- 
ald Duck (an animated wooden 
model that cost $500 to construct) 
visited the Stacy, Sacred Heart and 
St. Mary’s. schools, talking to 
throngs of giggling, exciting young- 
sters. 

On Main street, Donald gave sev- 
eral impromptu demonstrations, 
catching many children off guard 
and causing many mouths to gap 
Open at the sight of the talking 
duck. 

Manager Arthur Mabey of the 
State Theatre accompanied Nash 
and the “Ducky Duck,” along with 
Hal Oliver, RKO publicity agent. 

RKO is presently on a tour of 
the eastern part of the country, 
presenting Nash and the Duck as 
promotion for the Walt Disney 
production of Cinderella. 


Nash, interviewed by the Daily 
News, said he began his career im- 
itating voices when he was 13 
years old. At the age of 19 when he 
Was called in to do bird imitations 
for a film, he was spotted by Walt 
Disney who was very interested in 
the human element Nash injected 
into his duck call. Up to this time, 
Nash had used this special sound 
of his own on another character. 

But Disney had other ideas, and 
he thought up Donald Duck to fit 
the voice. Nash and Donald have 
been inseparable ever since. 

The years of speaking Donald 
Duck language has had only one 
physical effect on Nash. His left 
jaw muscle is tough as leather, be- 
cause he makes full use of it in 
creating the sound that marks ev- 
ery Donald Duck cartoon in the 
movies. 

Later in the day, Donald was 
packed away in his special travel- 
ing case and was carried off by his 


voice to Boston from where the 
rest of the N. E. tour will be 
mapped. 


In our last issue we had 
a picture of Arthur Mabey 
and Walt Disney. It should 
have been Clarence Nash. Our 
thanks to Paul Curran for 
the correct information and 
a copy of the piece that 
appeared in the Milford News 
on Februarv 9, 1952. 
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Remember the good old days when you "borrowed" a plank to use as a "saw-horse"? 


How you would vut it on an old box or a fence rail or a large block of wood; then 
"balance" it so that you and your partner started on a level line ready for a fast 
ride up and down. How sometimes you would come down hard and fast so that your 
partner took a toss above their seat to drop down quick and hard on their side of 
the plank ? And then, how words would fly complaining about the stunt ? 

Today the children have special saw-horses with handles and all kinds of parapher- 
nalia but we'll bet thay aren't as much fun as our improvised units of old! 
Probably this generation will advance and provide motorized saw-horses for their 
off-spring to reduce the need for self leg power ? 


Courtesy of "The Good Old Days" of very long ago we bring a familiar scene that is 
quite frequent, even today.! Problems arise to spoil some summer fun. Remember 
when going barefoot and then stepping on broken glass ? ‘ie hope your summer fun 
was just that--FUN-- and nothing more ? 
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THE STORY OF CARYVILLE 


In the 19th century, it was a common custom to name sections 
of towns for important personages, industries, or geographical 
characteristics. 

Thus we have such places as Graniteville, Back Bay, 
Highlandville, Dorchester Mills, and here in Bellingham, 
Crimpville, where a thriving cottage industry in boot crimping 
flourished, Rakeville, the site of agricultural implement 
manufacture, Crook’s Corner and Scott Hill, commemorating 
prominent Bellingham families, and Caryville, named for William 
neeCary.. 

As early as 1813, Joseph Fairbanks started a boot factory on 
Charles River, on land purchased from the Metcalf family at what 
was to become Caryville. 

John Metcalf, son of John Metcalf of Dedham had bought part 
of the Rawson Farm in 1735. 

The location on the river furnished ample water power, and 
over a period of years, the mill function went from boots to 
textiles, and was owned by George Barber of Medway. 

William Hiram Cary, born in Attleboro in 1805, came to 
Medway in 1818, and in 1823 secured a position as bookkkeeper 
with the firm of William Feltt, cotton goods manufacturer. He was 
able to purchase the Feltt company in 1837, and went on to expand 
his business holdings and in 1850, he purchased a textile mill on 
Charles River, in Bellingham, owned by William White, successor 
to George Barber. 

Mr. Cary enlarged the plant and business, and built three 
houses for his workers on the mill premises. 

In 1864, he sold the mill to Frank B. Ray of Franklin. 

At about that time, a postoffice was established at 
Caryville, located in the railroad station, which stood on the 
south side of the railroad tracks at Pearl Street. 

When the Charles River RR built through in 1862-3, a small 
and rather attractive station was built, construction of which 
was Shared by the railroad, and Mr. Elijah B. Stowe. Mr. Stowe, a 
noted musician, in addition to acting as station agent, operated 
a small general store and post office in the building. 

In honor of all that William Cary had contributed to that 
section of Bellingham, the postoffice and depot were designated 
as "Caryville," a name which has lasted to this day, although the 
depot and postoffice are long gone. 

After leaving his Bellingham enterprise, Mr. Cary continued 
in.the textile business. 

Around 1870, Mr. Cary built a mill in Wrentham on the site 
of the old Whiting Eagle Mill. In 1869, he purchased the 
Rockville Mills in what was then East Medway, and is now the Town 
of Millis, and two years later, sold this holding to Thayer & 
Jenkins, who manufactured cotton batting there. 

When the Charles River RR was being built between Needham 
and Woonsocket, he was chairman of the committee responsible for 
laying out and grading the right-of-way and was a substanital 
stockholder in the project. 

Mr. Cary died in Medway on June 21, 1888 at the age of 83, 
and his home, the "Cary Mansion" as it was known, is now 
St. Joseph Parish Rectory on Barber Street in Medway. 

FDD 
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An interview with Carroll F. White in July 1973 
by John Lundvall. 


He revealed how the first floor of the Town Hall 
appeared before the office, vault, kitchen and 
dining room were put in. The door on the South 

side led into a hallway straight across the build- 
ing from which two small rooks were located. On 

the further North-east end was where Henry Whitney, 
Town Clerk, had his office. The room near the 
entrance must have been the place often referred 

to as the 'Christian Endeavor Room'. On the left 

of the hallway were doors leading into a larger 

room for gatherings not needing to use the hall 
upstairs. It is quite possible that Town meetings 
were held there while the pews were still in use 
upstairs. When young Carroll F. was old enough to 
observe things he does not recall seeing any pews 

in the hall upstairs. He verified the story told 

by Myra Moore of 'Old Major' and how he would take 
the cows out to pasture after the morning milking, 
then in the afternoon he would trot out to get them 
back again for the evening milking session all alone 
A remarkable and intelligent dog. He also Shod 

‘Old Nick' many times and recalls the intelligence 
of this unusual horse. Tells how Nick was used 

to wind the winch that operated the block and tackle 
to, move the old barn on the west side of No. Main St 
near Depot St. to the east side. This was remodel- 
ed into a dwelling where Joseph Palmer and family 
lived. Now an insurance building. He remembers 

a Sy Williams who use to feed the tramps in the old 
lockup near the school house he attended. Silas 
lived where the Library(Museum) now stands. Recalls 
that our Deacon, Hiram A. Cook, was a trapper of 
muskrats and other animals. And that Hiram’ son 
Willie ran a fish market in the basement of the 
Ethel Spencer hone On Mechanic Street. 


RED MILL 


Mr. Carroll F. White also recalls the 'Red Mill’ 
fire in 1909 and informed us that there were two 
dams located at the end of the pond. In the picture 
g@ postcard there is a dam next to the further large 

# building wherein were 6-7 cards operated by the 
Mwater power. For the lower building, barely visible | 
fl in the picture, was another sluiceway that operated 
Ma the Picker room. The further little building that 
“% was on the other side of the road that led to the 
fay, house on the side hill was a store room. 


4 He attended the Massey School and related how he 
clobbered a boy in his room for heating a hairpin in 
@a the stove and when it was passed to the young lady 

mthat she was burned by it. This angered young 
Carroll who believed in treating young ladies as 
a@they should be treated, so the teacher had quite a 
task to separate them! 


Sa 


ee Although maps of the Center indicated that .an S. Burr 
lived across the street from L. Francis Thayer, (now 
Earl Thayer estate) we were not sure that it was 
“4 Seneca Burr until Carroll confirmed it. He owned 
two mills at Box Pond in 1860 and later operated 
them for the Ray brothers of Franklin who purchased 
‘them from him. Evidently Willie and Charles Burr 
{were born there as young Willie also worked at the 
mill for his father, Seneca, and would haul box 
boards to West Upton during the night to be ready 
~em, for them to assemble into boxes in the morning. When 
Willie married in 1886 he took up residence of his 
wifes' estate in So. Bellingham on Railroad Street 
and died there in 1941. Young Charles married and 
lived near the Whites'. His wife died in 1894 nad 
he was found murdered in December 1915 at Box Pond 
where he had a cottage. He rented boats for 20¢ a 
day. Charles Burr also ran a Hack service that 
D brought the mail from the Depot to the Post Office 
BOX PON in Thayer's store prior to the street railway era 
-12- in 1899. 
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MISUSED ENGLISH WORDS 


Many words in the English language are often 
misused due to their similarity - such as 
hear and here and other common ones. 
there are others not quite as simple and 
over the years have tripped up many of us. 
The following is such a list. How many are 
you quilty of? 

coupe - coop 

sliver - silver 

does - dose 

errant - errand 


boy - buoy 
surplus - surplice 
ski - sky 


mold - mole 
explore - implore 
Calvary - cavalry 
serf - surf 

surge - serge 
aural- oral 

aunt. —" ant 

birth - berth 
aura - aurora 
sure - shore 

mail - male 

TO -=s4COO l= two. -— toe 
buy - by - bye 
led - lead 

bare - bear 

brake - break 
greau, — grate 


lye - lie 

meet —- mete —- meat 

pear - pare 

very - vary 

father - farther - further 
peal - peel 

tea - tee 

tack — tact 

add - ad 

dole - doll 


erroneous - erogenous 
won't — wont 
costume - custom 
desert - dessert 
draw - drawer 
slay - sleigh 
nay - neigh 
berry - bury 
adobe - abode 
maniac - manic 
erotic - exotic 
pain - pane 

con — corn 

plane - plain 
plate - plait 
psalm - palm 
nobel - noble 


However, 


hot) —_ knot. — naught 
carrotr -“carat 
aggravate - aggregate 
seam -— seem 

sear - sere 

wander -— wonder 
steel- steal 

board - broad 

bass - hbase 

fare - fair 

coral - correl 
collar- choler 


Spc y—sapt 
chute -— shoot 
coral - choral 
mouse — moose 
mince -— mice 
moral - morel 
haven - heaven 
threw -— through 
culotte - clot 


pillow - pillar 
I - eye — aye 


lay - lei 
comma — coma 
per - pre 


hoarse —- horse 
hart - heart 

sent - scent 
crevasse - crevice 
lite - light 
PLStiLa = pistol 
pitcher - picture 
sew - sow 

prostate - prostrate 
petal - pedal 
blue - blew 

bow - beau- bough 
massage — message 
satin - Saturn - Sata 
tap - tape 

taper - tapir 
stair - stare 
plum - plume 

pack - packet 
Maine - main - mane 
angel - angle 
been - bin 

den - din 

tough -— tuff 

troth — trough 
popular —- p0plar 
sense - cents 

soul - sole 
plumelet - plummet 
Chile - chili 
pickerel - pickle 
brand - bran 

NOL soy 
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MORE STUFF AND NONSENSE 


In the old days, they cooked in the kitchen with a big kettle that 
always hung over the fire. Every day they lighted the fire and added 
things to the pot. They would eat mostly vegeta. bles without much meat. 
They would eat stew for dinner, leaving leftovers in the pot to get 
cold overnight, then start the next day. Often the kettle contained the 
same stew for quite some time, hence the rhyme, “peas porridge hot, 
pease porridge cold, pease porridge in the pot nine days Old a. 


Families that could obtain pork considered themselves quite special 
When the visitors came over, they would hang up their bacon to show off. 
It was an outward sign of wealth that a man could "bring home the bacon" 


Another indication was to cut off a sliver of bacon to share with 
guests and sit around and “chew the fat". 


Those with money had plates made of pewter. Unknowingly at the time 
food with a high acid content caused some of the lead to leach onto the 
food, causing lead poisoning and death. This happened most often with 
tomatoes, so for the next 400 years or so, tomatoes were considered poi- 
sonous. 


Most people did not have pewter plates, but had trenchers, a piece 
of wood with the middle scooped out like a bowl. Often trenchers were 
made of stale bread, which was so old and hard that they could be used 
and reused for quite some time. Trenchers were never washed, and worms 
and mold got into the wood and old bread. After eating off wormy, moldy 
trenchers, one would get "trench mouth". 


Bread was divided according to status. Workers got the burnt bottom 
of the loaf, the family got the middle and guests got the top , or “upper 
crust". 


Lead cups were used to drink ale or whiskey. The combination would 
sometimes knock them out for a couple of days. Someone walking along the 
roadside would often take them for dead, and prepare them for burial. The 
"deceased" were laid out on the kitchen table for a couple of days, and 
families would gather around and eat, drink and wait to see if the party 
would wake up, thus began the custom of holding a "wake". 


England is old and small, and the locals started running out of 
places to bury people. They would dig up coffins and would take the bones 
to a 'bone-house' and reuse the grave. When opening the coffins, 1 out 
of 25 coffins would have scratch marks inside. Realizing they had been 
burying people alive came the thought of looping string around the wrist 
of the corpse, through a hole in the coffin and up to a bell on the out- 
side. Someone had to sit in the graveyard all night(the graveyard shift) 
to listen for the bell. Someone could be "saved by the bell" or was con- 
sidered a "dead ringer". 


And that's the truth folks. Whoever said "History is boring"!!!! 
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MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Historical Commission, 


Thanks for sending me copies. 
I LOVE READING all the issues. 


Toni Picariello 


Crimpville Comments, 


Thank you very much for keep- 
ing the memories rolling. Every 
issue brings more of them. 

I don't get back to Belling- 
ham near as often as I would like, 
and each time I do get back, the 
town changes more. Keep them 
coming. 

Thanks again, 
Jim Patrick 


NN er 
FRIENDS 


"Ain't it fine when things are going 
Topsy-turvy and askew 

To discover someone showing 
Good old-fashioned faith in you? 


Ain't it good when life seems dreary 
And your hopes about to end 

Just to feel the handclasp cheery 
Of a fine old loyal friend? 


Gosh! one fellow to another 
Means a lot from day to day, 
Seems we're living for each other 
In a friendly sort of way.. 


When a smile or cheerful greetin' 
Means so much to fellows sore, 

Seems we ought to keep repeatin' 
Smiles an' praises more an' more." 
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HOW OLD ARE YOU FEELING TODAY? 


The people who are starting college 
this fall across the nation were born 
aM ety Whekees 


They are too young to remember the 
space shuttle blowing up. 


Their lifetime has always included 
AIDS. 


Bottle caps have always been screw 
OpLeanaGeDlastic. 


The CD was introduced the year they 
were born. 


They have always had an answering 
machine, 


They have always had cable. 


They cannot fathom not having a re- 
mote control. 


Popcorn has always been cooked in the 
microwave. 


They never took a swim and thought 
about Jaws. 


They don't know who Mork was or 
where he was from. 


They never heard: "Where's the Beef?, 
"T'd walk a mile for a Camel", or 
"de plane Boss, de plane”. 


They can't imagine what hard contact 
lenses are. 


They do not care who shot J.R. and 
have no idea who J.R. even is. 


Our thanks to Mr. & Mrs. Carlton Patrick 
for a copy of the Massachusetts Charter 
from the early 1600s. 


This is our last issue until fall. We 
wish you all a pleasant summer. 
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